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HOW ABOUT LATIN AMERICA? | 


On July 29 Dr. Milton Eisenhower's big Air Force 
Constellation touched U.S. soil again after a five week 
13,200 mile goodwill journey south of the border. His 
final report soon will be made. 

Before leaving as head of the official U. S. mission to 
Latin America, the President's brother and personal rep- . 
resentative said: 

“It is the President's desire that we shall have the friendli- 
est possible relations with our sister republics in this hemis- 
phere, and we shall endeavor to ascertain how we can best 


advance our common interests and our long-standing tradi- 
tion of mutual co-operation.” 


It's a huge, immensely important region he flew over 
—bigger than Europe and the United States combined. 
In it lie the twenty independent Republics of Spanish and 
Portuguese speaking Americans which, along with the 
U.S. A., make up the Pan American Union—the world’s 
oldest international organization. 

Dr. Eisenhower's first stop was in Venezuela, birth- 
place of Simon Bolivar, who means to Latin Americans: 
what George Washington means to us because Bolivar 
led the fight for independence from Spain. 

From Bogota, Colombia, our envoy headed down the 
west flank of the Continent. At Quito, Ecuador, he was 
greeted by President Ibarra, then visited with a group 
of the Republic's leading merchants, manufacturers and 
formers, with whom he had a long talk. This set the 
general pattern for the journey. 

We can share what Dr. Eisenhower saw by following 
him on a map down the massive chain of the Andes 
(topped only by the Himalayas) from Ecuador to Lima, 
Peru, then to Bolivia’s La Paz (loftiest capital in the 
world), then between the mountains and the Pacific 
along the long coast line of Chile to Santiago. There the 
plane turned east to Montevideo, Uruguay, on the Atlan- 
tic side. 

At Buenos Aires, Argentina, our envoy ran into winter, 
for below the equator seasons go into reverse. But cold 
and a touch of grippe had little effect on the welcome 
where heretofore there's been a good bit of a chill. “We 
are not rivals,” said President Peron, “The Argentine 
government has no problems with the United States.” 

Then Dr. Eisenhower headed home, with stops at 
Asuncion in Paraguay and at Rio, capital of Brazil—a 
country larger than the whole U. S. A. 

Our representative had visited great and beautiful 
cities with churches and universities older than most in 
the United States. He had crossed all kinds of landscapes 
from uplands to the steaming jungles of the Amazon, a 
river mightier than the Mississippi. He had talked with 
people who in many ways would seem different from 
us—people who wish to think and act like themselves, 
just as we do. These are our neighbors to the south: 
Americans just as we are. 


What should our national policy be towards Latin 
America? 


f ef But let’s look a bit further before we begin discussion. 
Ai Mlustrations by Stuart Iudd J 





























“FROM THEN TO NOW 


The United States and Latin America share the experi- 
ence of having been colonies of European nations. Both 
won independence and the right to govern themselves— 
the United States from England, Latin America from 
Spain and Portugal. Both cherish freedom and valve 
democracy. 

But because Latin Americans got many of their ways 
of living and thinking from Spain and Portugal and 
from the Indian civilizations that preceded the conquest, 
these ways naturally differ from ours. 





Before the coming of white men, great Indian civilizo- 
tions flourished south of the Rio Grande—Indians much 
farther advanced in the arts of living than ours of North 
America. The Incas of Peru had created a mighty empire 
which made its presence felt from the Equator to Cape 
Horn. The Toliecs and Aztecs of Mexico, like the men of 
the Roman Empire, were mighty fighters and builders. 
Like the ancient Greeks, the Mayas of Central America 
were remarkably learned. Their knowledge of astron- 
omy and mathematics was extraordinary, and the ruins 
of their great stone buildings and beautiful temples fill 
the beholder with amazement today. ; 

These Indian civilizations had in their own way a cul- 
ture as old as that of the white man who, seeking gold, 
came from Europe’s Iberian Peninsula in the sixteenth 
century and wiped them out.* Perhaps that's one reason 
why their conquerors—the Conquistadors—did not look 
down on the Indians they were destroying. In fact Cor- 
tez, who conquered Mexico, married an Indian princess 
and his officers married others. 

Today, though the mixture of various racest differs 
greatly among the Latin American countries, the “mes- 
tizo”—a blending of Iberian and Indian—is quite t, »i- 
cal. 

The Conquistadors did not look down on the Indias 
—but they took away their goods. They got still mure 
out of those that were not killed in the fighting by com- 
pelling them to forced labor in the mines and on the 
huge estates they carved out. This pattern of big land 
holdings, passed along from father to son, remains a 
characteristic of much of Latin America. 

As for the present day Indians—long the forgotten 
people of Latin America—a movement has been gather- 
ing strength, particularly in Mexico, to restore their eco- 
nomic rights and revive what was good in their way of 
living, lifting them out of the morass of poverty, disease, 
and illiteracy which has been their lot for many cen- 
turies. 

Spain and Portugal’s idea of colonial rule was far 
stricter than England’s. The descendants of the Con- 
quistadors found themselves under all-powerful vice- 
roys sent from abroad. But Latin American landowners 
‘didn’t much care so long as they could live their own 
lives and gain profit from their estates—though all trade 
had to be with the mother country. 


Then, one hundred and fifty years ago, Napoleon 
Bonaparte toppled the Spanish and Portuguese Emperors 
from their thrones. 

latin Americans, refusing to recognize the puppet 
rulers Napoleon set up, manoged their own affairs. 
When Ferdinand VII, after Napoleon's fall, got back his 
Spanish throne, he tried to reestablish the colonial sys- 
tem. But Latin America had enjoyed her taste of self- 
government. Country after country shook off the old 
handcuffs. By 1824, after bitter fighting, all were free. 

Unlike the rest, which became republics, Brazil, the 
only South American colony of Portugal, at first set up 
an independent empire under the able son of the Por- 
tuguese Emperor. Sooner or later all drew up constitu- 
tions patterned mostly on our own, which they greatly 
admired, and on the ideas of the French Revolution be- 
fore Napoleon took over. 

It was a real encouragement when, even before the 
last battle was fought, the United States of North Amer- 
ica in 1822 recognized the independence of her sister 
republics. 


Belief in democracy was and is a cherished ideal in 
‘Latin America. But even before we won independence 
from England we’d had experience in democratic gov- 
ernment through our colonial legislatures and through 
New England town government where each citizen rep- 
resents himself. Latin America, inheriting the Spanish 
tradition of absolute rule, received no such training. 
What's more, the vast majority of the people could not 
read or write. Building up an informed citizenry to carry 
on the duties of self-government takes time. Small won- 
der that Latin America went through long periods of up- 
heaval. Occasional revolutions there still amaze and per- 
plex North Am" ans. Actually, the average Latin 
American revo!:. ion is not nearly so destructive to order 
and life as it seems from up here. The ability of a Latin 
American “strong man” now and then to override indi- 
vidual rights is apt to be due to the economic situation. 
For instance, if he promises relief from too little to eat, 
the promise may seem more important to the average 
citizen than the individual liberties the dictator has taken 
away. 

The important thing is that the spirit of liberty, the re- 
spect for the rights of the individual, is emphatically 
present. 





The year ofter we recognized the independence of the 
Latin American states, President Monroe, in his annual 
message to Congress,§ outlined the doctrine which bears 
his name. The system of government characteristic of 
the European powers, he pointed out, is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the free and independent nations of 


the new world. “We should therefore consider any at- . 


tempt to extend their system to any portion of this hem- 
isphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 


*One reason the great Indian civilizations were a push-over was because, under 
their system of government, the Chief exercised all initiative and authority. When 
the leaders were captured or killed, resistance collapsed. 


tThere is probably less racial prejudice in Brazil than in any other nation of the world, 
Whites-—-Latin and asndatie deem the basis of the citizenry, with Negro and Indian 
as minor strains. Mingling of stocks has produced a wide variety of types and colors, 


all united as Brazilians. 
§ December 2, 1828. 
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This hands-off warning from the big northern repub- 
lic was aot first greeted with enthusiasm by Latin Amer- 
dea. 

But nobody with spirit long enjoys playing little 
brother. Besides, Latin America became skeptical as she 
watched our growing strength. Admission of Texas to 
the Union after her successful revolt from Mexico, then 
our war with Mexico herself, increased Latin America’s 
fears. Wasn't the republic of the North, though posing 
as the protector of the American family of nations, as 
real a danger as Europe? A meeting of American states 
had been called at Panama as early as 1826 to discuss 
cooperation among the republics. But the U.S.A. re- 
fused to play ball. Though later confenences met in 
1847, 1856, and 1865 (when we were busy{ with our 
own Civil War) U.S. delegates, for one reason or on- 
other, failed to show up. Not till 1889 did our nose-in- 
air attitude shift and seem ready to become more inter- 
ested. That year we ourselves played host, in Washing- 
ton, and the Pan American Union was really launched. 

But even then we wouldn't permit political discussion, 
insisting that the talk confine itself to trade. Though we 
considered ourselves kindly protectors of Latin America, 
we wished to keep our hands free to settle matters as 
we thought best. 

While in 1898 we helped Cuba win independence 
from Spain, we insisted oh a voice in the Cuban Re- 
public’s government and on the right to intervene where 
we felt it necessary. When we wanted to build a canal 
across the Isthmus, and the Colombian Republic, which 
owned the Isthmus, would not cooperate, we encouraged 
a revolution which set up a new nation that would. Be- 
cause the canal greatly increased for us—and for other 
countries—the strategic and economic importance of the 
whole Caribbean area, we felt called on to settle all sorts 
of difficult situations by intervening. This amounted to 
extending the protective older brother idea to include 
the claim. that we had an exclusive right to set matters 
straight. So we landed Marines at what we considered 
trouble spots. We refused to recognize governments 
which had come into power through revolution. Between 
1900 and 1933 we intervened close to forty times in our 
neighbors’ affairs. Though we pointed to the irresponsi- 
bility of the governments concerned, our self-justifica- 
tion did little to allay mistrust of us. Twice we undertook 
“police action” in Mexico. 

From Latin America’s point of view, Pan Americanism 
was being seriously threatened. 

But our big brother policy, even if meant for the best, 
bothered our conscience, too. We protested that we had 
no desire whatsoever to add to our territory. When 
World War | broke out, we found few real friends in 
Latin America. Not many Latin Americans rallied to help 
us—though we badly needed help. 

In 1933, with the Good Neighbor Policy, we at last 
changed our attitude. Henceforth we would no longer 
be a big brother to Latin America. We would dedicate 
our nation “to the policy of the good neighbor who reso- 
lutely respects himself, and, because he does so, respects 
the rights of others.“¢ 

To prove our good faith, we withdrew our Marines 
from Nicaragua and Haiti. We surrendered the right 
Cuba and Panama had given us to have a hand in their 
affairs. We signed reciprocal trade agreements2 which 
helped build up inter-American commerce. We conceded 
that the defense of the Americas should be the common 


concern of all the Republics. We accepted the principle 
of consultation and cooperation in all matters of mutual 
interest. 

When World War fl broke out, we found we had gen- 
vine Latin American friends. Many Latin American na- 
tions declared war on Germany, Itoly, and Japan im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, and presently most of the 
rest followed suit. Military bases were agreed on and 
set up for the western hemisphere’s defense. And Latin 
America furnished badly needed supplies to help the 
allied cause against the dictatorships. 

But considerable parts of Latin America are underde- 


. veloped, and need to build themselves up. Diseases like 


malaria are prevalent and can ruin any program to 
gather ond ship strategic materials. Sick men can’t search 
jungles for scarce, precious rubber. Not enough food to 
eat, poverty, and illiteracy don’t speed things up. 

It was only natural that we should look for ways to 
correct these hindrances. 

Obviously, great tact would be needed, for it wouldn't 
do once more to act like a big brother, losing the friends 
ond partners we were making. How help Latin Amer- 
ica drain swamps, spray infested areas, set up health 
clinics, improve education, build hospitals, produce more 
food, and thus get better results? If the Latin Americans 
would themselves ask us to share with them our know- 
how and technical skills, if we could all work together 
setting up what was needed, if we could help them train 
their own technicians (farm experts, teachers, nurses, 
doctors, engineers) to take over—how about that? 

This became the basis of the technical assistance 
program.* 

A neighbor republic would ask us to help it with some 
particular improvement that badly needed doing. The 
republic would designate or set up its own agency to 
carry out the work under the joint direction of a Latin 
and a North American. In the beginning, we'd furnish 
most of the technicians—but the whole idea was to train 


. native technicians to take over and carry on. 


The staffs of the agencies, or servicios, as the Latin 
Americans call them, found themselves members of the 
team, no longer “foreigners” to one another. They got to 
know and understand one another's problems and points 
of view. 

Nor is the expense of these jointly established services 
excessive, since both countries share the cost. The Latin 
American governments contribute about three dollars to 
every dollar we put in. This shows the kind of support 
they ore giving to this inter-American program. And 
once a servicio is satisfactorily staffed and run by their 
people, they take it over entirely. 

What's more, as Latin Americans developed their 
resources, improved their standard of living, and in- 
vested their own capital, they began buying far more 
tractors, machinery, and supplies from us than ever be- 
fore. 

When the war ended in victory, eighteen out of twenty 
Latin American republics told us they'd like to keep the 
technical assistance program going. Today, in Brazil, 
through cutting the enormous death toll from malaria, 
the health service has increased production and made a 
happier people. At least twenty-three million persons 
live in better health, thanks to hospitals, dispensaries, 
and clinics where North American doctors and nurses 
pass along public health know-how to their Brazilian 


counterparts. This whole advance is now supported 


tNapoleon III grabbed this opportunity to capture Mexico City and set up Maximilian 
of Austria as Emperor. We warned Napoleon off, on the basis of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and Maximilian, left to himself, was deposed and shot by the Mexicans. 


eFranklin Delano Roosevelt's First Inaugural Address, March 4, 1938. 
OAgreements between countries lowering tariff barriers as equally as possible in 


order to encourage a larger volume of trade. 


*What we learned in Latin America later became the basis and model for the Point 4 
program, designed to build up the underdeveloped areas of the world. 








mostly by Brazilian contributions, A joint economic pro- Let‘’s ask ourselves some fundamental questions: 
,grasn for planning and building factories and railroads 
* “has also been started. 1, Why is Latin America important? 
In Peru, a servicio has proved that a waste jungle 2. What ho a og wf commaenind Gn payee of Pon Ameri. 
area almost as big as Texas can be profitably farmed en ee nn ee 


- ° 3. What is our opinion of present policy? Should or shouldn't 
through modern methods. Farming that doesn’t produce it be continued along present general lines? What are our 
even enough food for the farmer's family does nothing reasons for or against? What else, if anything, should be — 


for human welfare—yet is still typical of much of under- added? 
developed Latin America, Now the servicio programs H ifi ‘ ight id 
make available better seeds and stock, distribute pest OFS Gre SOMS specinc topics We Mg: conser 


controls, and show farmers how to use them. = Roll, the ew sa sndatenes grogrem ye neg eos 
In Ni t H is gram for underdeveloped countries) be increased In Latin 
Bs caragua, a brand new poultry industry is grow Tooke eae Wet 


In th ical assist , where, if at all, should 
The newly organized 4-H Clubs of El Salvador received the seamed te pone 3g wee ans: ee a tk 


as a gift from the 4-H Clubs of Texas a plane load of 2) On developing physical production? 
pigs guaranteed to thrive in semi-tropical areas. b) “4 improving living conditions, education, and health? 
In education, the aim is to build an efficient system Why? 


ti ‘ . 3 Do we, or do we not, approve of the reciprocal trade agree- 
of teacher-training. This applies especially to the rural ments with Latin American countries? Why? 


areas, where often there has been no education at all. There's danger from communism in Latin America, just as 
Increasingly, schools are becoming community centers, pnd aa here. How may communism there best be 
where parents learn a good bit themselves, watching + ite = 


i . A Should, or should we not, recognize a government which has 
what's being done, much of it of a very practical nature come into power through revolution? 


like domestic science and health. Should non-government organizations like our state universi- 
But since the end of World War Two, Latin Americans ties be encouraged to participate in technical — 
feel we've neglected them because of our preoccupation pg ll U.N., which already carries it on, do more, 
with Europe and the Far East. They want more of a How about non-government organizations like the private 
guarantee than they feel they now have that we'll trade Foundations, business groups, or religious organizations, such 
Be equals. We hove goods they need, and they have De ge grag al not, believe that teacher and student ex- 
raw materials needed by us—for though industrialization chehen palin tg should be increased? Why? 
is making great strides, Latin America is still dependent Would briefing those going to Letin America, on govern- 
on exporting raw materials to keep her economy in ment or private business, be a good idea? Why? 
healthy condition If so, who should carry it out, and how? 
That brings us pretty much up-to-date along with Dr . What training, besides their own specialties, should our 
-to- ’ q 


technicians receive before being assigned to servicios? It hes 
Eisenhower—though like his, our tour of Latin America been suggested that where we have specialists of North 


has been very much of a three hundred mile an hour American Indian blood, it would be a good idea to send 
visit, with a lot left to learn. And Lotin America, of them to republics like Bolivia and Peru, where so much of 


course, has some learning to do, too. Many, according pti 0 = a maa How about that idea? How about 
to Dr. Eisenhower, don’t realize we've made real sacri- What might we do, in addition to what's been discussed, 
fices. Many have the idea that our main purpose is to to help Latin Americans understand us better? : 
get all we can out of them. Finally, should we seek to arouse greater interest in Latin 


: i North Ameri 7 If so, h might this be 
What, from here on out, should our national policy be we oe - c is of cauneiiens. pel ye aliagpdly 
towards Latin America? 





UP TO DATE READING 


On Latin America: 


THE U.S. AND SOUTH AMERICA, by H. L. Matthews, 1953 (Headline Series, Foreign Policy 
Association, 345 East 46 St., New York 17, N. ¥. 35¢ each; discount in quantity). 


On Point 4: 


POINT 4 IN ACTION, background material packet issued by The Institute’ of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington 25, D.C, 
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Topic for October; “What Should Our National Policy 
Be Towards the United Nations?” 





